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IROQUOIS GAMES. 1 

Some Iroquois games have a high antiquity, having survived the 
test of time. Two forms of the game of white and black still exist, 
and there are frequent allusions to one of these in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, where it is termed that of the plate or dish. It excited the 
highest interest ; for though it was of the simplest nature, nation 
played against nation, and village against village. From the floor to 
the ridgepole of the cabin the eager spectators looked at the two 
players, showing their sympathy by their cries. 

Two forms of this simple game of chance remain, and perhaps 
there were never more than these. Father Bruyas alluded to one 
of them in his Mohawk lexicon of radical words, speaking of it as 
the game in which the women scatter fruit stones with the hand. 
This distinction of throwing remains, although disks of bone or 
horn are now used instead of the stones of fruit. L. H. Morgan 
described this as the game of deer buttons, called Gus-ga-e-sa-ta by 
the Senecas. They used eight circular buttons of deer horn, about 
an inch in diameter, and blackened on one side. These are about 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and bevelled to the edge. He 
said : " This was strictly a fireside game, although it was sometimes 
introduced as an amusement at the season of religious councils, the 
people dividing into tribes as usual, and betting upon the result." 
In public two played it at a time, with a succession of players. In 
private two or more played it on a blanket, on which they sat and 
threw. His counting differs at first sight from that which I re- 
ceived, but amounts to the same thing. Beans were used for the 
pool, and Morgan said that six white or black drew two, seven 
drew four, and all white or black drew twenty. Less than six drew 
nothing, and the other player had his throw until he lost in turn. 

Among the Onondagas now eight bones or stones are used, black 
on one side and white on the other. They term the game Ta-you- 
nyun-wat-hah, or Finger Shaker, and from one hundred to three 
hundred beans form the pool, as may be agreed. With them it is 
also a household game. 

In playing this the pieces are raised in the hand and scattered, 
the desired result being indifferently white or black. Essentially, 
the counting does not differ from that given by Morgan. Two white 
or two black will have six of one color, and these count two beans, 
called O-yu-ah, or the Bird. The player proceeds until he loses, when 
his opponent takes his turn. Seven white or black gain four beans, 

1 Paper read at the Forty-fifth Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Buffalo, N. Y., August 26, 1896. 
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called O-neo-sah, or Pumpkin. All white or all black gain twenty, 
called O-hin-tah, or a Field. These are all that draw anything, and 
we may indifferently say with the Onondagas, two white or black 
for the first, or six with the Senecas. The game is played singly or 
by partners, and there is no limit to the number. Usually there 
are three or four players. 

In counting the gains there is a kind of ascending reduction ; for 
as two birds make one pumpkin, only one bird can appear in the 
result. First come the twenties, then the fours, then the twos, 
which can occur but once. Thus we may say for twenty, Jo-han-to- 
tah, you have one field, or more as the case may be. In the fours 
we can only say, Ki-yae-ne-you-sah-ka, You have four pumpkins, for 
five would make a field. For two beans there is the simple an- 
nouncement of O-yii-ah, Bird. There is often great excitement over 
this game. 

The game of peach stones, much more commonly used and impor- 
tant, has a more public character, although I have played it in an 
Indian parlor. In early days the stones of the wild plum were used, 
but now six peach stones are ground down to an elliptic flattened 
form, the opposite sides being black or white. This is the great game 
known as that of the dish nearly three centuries ago. The wooden 
bowl which I used was eleven inches across the top and three inches 
deep, handsomely carved out of a hard knot. A beautiful small 
bowl which I saw elsewhere may have been used by children. 

The six stones are placed in Kah-oon-wah, the bowl, and thence the 
Onondagas term the game Ta-yune-oo-wah-es, throwing the bowl to 
each other as they take it in turn. In public playing two players 
are on their knees at a time, holding the bowl between them. When 
I played, simply to learn the game, we sat in chairs, the bowl being 
on another chair between us. Beans are commonly used for coun- 
ters, but we had plum stones. Many rules are settled according to 
agreement, but the pumpkin is left out, and the stones usually count 
five for a bird and six for a field. All white or all black is the high- 
est throw, and five or six are the only winning points. In early days 
it would seem that all white or all black alone counted. The bowl 
is simply struck on the floor ; and although the game is said to be 
sometimes intensely exciting, the scientific spirit restrained my 
enthusiasm. I was not playing for beans, but for information. 

This ancient game is used at the New Year's or White Dog Feast 
among the Onondagas yet. Clan plays against clan, the Long 
House against the Short House, and, to foretell the harvest, the 
women play against the men. If the men win, the ears of corn will 
be long, like them ; but if the women gain the game, they will be 
short, basing the results on the common proportion of the sexes. 
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As of old, almost all games are yet played for the sick, but they are 
regarded now more as a diversion of the patient's mind than a means 
of healing. The game of the dish was once much used in divina- 
tion, each piece having its own familiar spirit, but it is more com- 
monly a social game now. Gambling at a feast is called Ken-yent- 
hah. 

Brebeuf vividly described this game as he saw it among the Hu- 
rons in 1636. He said: "The game of the dish is also in great 
credit in matters of medicine, especially if the sick man has dreamed 
it. The game is purely chance ; they have for use six plum stones, 
white on one side, black on the other, within a plate, which they 
throw violently against the ground, so that the stones jump and 
turn themselves, sometimes on the one side, sometimes on the 
other. The match consists in taking all white ones or all black. 
They usually play village against village. The whole company 
crowds into one cabin, and arranges itself on the one side and the 
other, upon poles raised even to the top. They bring in the sick 
man in a blanket, and that one from the village who is to shake the 
dish (for there is but one on each side appointed for this purpose) 
walks after, his face and his head enveloped in his robe. Both sides 
bet loud and firmly. When the one on the opposite side holds the 
dish they scream loudly, Achinc, Achinc, Achinc, Three, three, three ; 
or else Io-io, Io-io, Io-io, wishing that he may throw only three white 
or three black." As men are said to act much alike under similar 
circumstances, the cries of the spectators at a baseball game may 
illustrate the shouts and interest of the ancient Hurons. 

Brebeuf adds the methods of some players who were in high 
repute for their skill. As they often anointed the pieces for good 
luck, this may have served a further purpose ; but he was astonished 
to see how, in a covered vessel, they could produce all white or all 
black at their pleasure. Bruyas denned Twa-ten-na-we-ron, to play 
with the dish, deriving it from the Mohawk word At-nen-ha, a fruit 
stone. He gave many words relating to this game and to casting 
lots, another common thing. From this Loskiel fell into a curious 
error, saying : " The chief game of the Iroquois and Delawares is 
dice, which, indeed, originated with them. The dice are made of 
oval and flattish plum stones, painted black on one and yellow on 
the other side." 

In Le Jeune's Relation of 1634 is an interesting but obscure 
allusion to a game of Iroquois children. The missionary had no- 
ticed a resemblance between the Canadian and European children's 
games of that day. He said : " Among others I have seen the little 
Parisians casting an arquebuse ball in the air, and catching it with a 
slightly hollowed stick ; the little savage Montagnards do the same, 
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using a small bundle of pine branches, which they catch and pitch 
in the air with a pointed stick. The little Iroquois have the same 
pastime, throwing a small perforated bone, which they enlace in the 
air in another little bone. A young man of that nation told me 
this, seeing the Montagnard children playing." The meaning seems 
to be that the perforated bone was caught and pierced by the point 
of another. Our cup and ball may illustrate these games, though 
we often attach a rubber string. Bruyas gives the Mohawk word 
Gan-nak-ti as meaning " a spindle, at the end of which is grafted a 
little stick that the children cause to run upon the ice." Then, as 
now, children used pieces of bark for sliding on the ice or snow. 

Children, of course, have many games. That of interlocking 
violets, and pulling them apart, to the certain destruction of one at 
least, has a spice of savagery, and gives its name to the flower, Ta- 
keah-noon-wf-tahs, Two heads entangled. Some they have adopted 
from us, as Mumble-the-peg, which is elaborate and popular. The 
Onondagas term it Da-yu-sah-yeh-huh. Pull-away, and fox and geese 
in the snow are out-door games ; blind man's buff and others are 
favorites within, as well as that of the bell and shoes, which I recently 
described. There is also a choosing by clasping hands alternately 
on a stick until it can be held no longer ; but some of these I have 
mentioned before. Two games of the javelin are yet popular among 
the Onondagas. In one a group of boys may be seen with their 
hands full of peeled sumac sticks, often gayly colored. These they 
throw in the air, and often to a great distance, as they are very light. 
As a game it is simply a contest of throwing farthest, but a boy will 
sometimes amuse himself alone. The javelin and hoop requires 
opposing sides, as one must roll the hoop while the other throws the 
javelin at or through it. It is little played now. Archery, too, is 
somewhat out of fashion, though expert archers may still be found. 
In my boyhood every wandering Indian party was ready to shoot at 
coppers placed on edge in a crack, and these were rarely missed. 
The true Onondaga arrow, for ordinary use, is blunt-headed, expand- 
ing into a pointed knob, and I suspect, as they believe, that these 
have always been very largely used. Flint arrow points are rarely 
abundant on early Iroquois sites, and are usually small and triangu- 
lar. The Iroquois, too, were not fond of working in stone, and were 
likely to make an arrow entirely of wood whenever it could be used. 
For small game it was always available, and they preferred it because 
it made noise enough in returning to make its recovery easy. This 
is the reason they now assign for their preference. 

Among ball games that of lacrosse may be the oldest remaining 
and the most widely spread. Almost three centuries ago, at least, 
the Hurons and others played it, village against village, almost as it 
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is played to-day. This also was played for the sick. The game is 
too well known to require description in any minute detail, but the 
leading features are the two bands of contestants trying to carry or 
throw the ball between the two guarded poles at either end of the 
ground. The ball must not be touched with the hand, but may be 
caught up, carried, or thrown with the broad bat. This bat is bent 
into a broad hook at one end, and is there provided with a network 
of sinews. It is one of the most picturesque and exciting of ball 
games, the contestants racing, dodging, throwing, struggling, dig- 
ging up the ball in the liveliest manner possible. With all its occa- 
sional rudeness it is less dangerous than baseball or football, but the 
Onondagas are not insensible to its boisterous character, and call it 
Ka-che-kwa-ah, Hitting with their hips. They like baseball, too, and 
a group of boys may often be seen playing one or two old cat. I 
have described another native game of ball before, which is little 
known. 

Foot-races hardly hold their own now, though formerly quite pop- 
ular, but they differ little from our own. In early days, and before 
the adoption of the pantomimic western war dance, sham fights were 
a popular amusement. Indeed, as the Iroquois children were to 
become warriors, many of their sports were of a savage and warlike 
nature. In December, 1634, Arent Van Curler saw a sham fight 
among the Mohawks. Twenty men armed themselves with sticks 
and axes, but wisely wore their Indian armor of strings and reeds. 
After much skirmishing " the parties closed and dragged each other 
by the hair, just as they would have done to their enemies after 
defeating them, and before cutting off their scalps." 

The game of the snow snake, called Ka-when-tah by the Ononda- 
gas and Ga-wa-sa by the Senecas, is not mentioned by any early 
writer, and yet seems purely Iroquois in character. It is a simple 
test of power and skill in throwing the long and slender rod upon 
the snow or ice. Often, now, a channel is cut in the snow in which 
the snow snake glides along. The implement is from five to seven 
feet long, and has an upturned pointed head loaded with lead. This 
is run into grooves, and thus the head is blackened by the heat. 
Originally no metal was used ; in fact, this is a very recent addition. 
As the long shaft bends in its swift career over the ice or snow, it 
has a striking resemblance to a gliding snake, and thus receives its 
common name. The Seneca and Onondaga forms are easily distin- 
guished, though the difference is not essential. 

Among the analogies between savage and civilized life may be 
mentioned a funeral game of the Hurons, some centuries since. 
Our young collegians once adopted an ancient Indian custom, only 
terming it a cane rush. It is thus described in the Jesuit Rela- 
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tions : " The captain places in the hand of one of them a stick about 
a foot long, offering a prize to any one who will take it from him. 
They throw themselves headlong upon him, and sometimes remain 
engaged in the contest for an hour." The Jesuits also mentioned 
the game of the straw as one of importance, but only by name. It 
may have been a masquerade of the Jugglers at the Dream Feast, 
who tied bundles of straw before them. If this is correct there 
were good reasons for withholding a fuller account. 

I do not find that climbing a greased pole was ever an Iroquois 
sport, though the Hurons knew of it. There is an amusing ac- 
count of this among the Nipissiriniens, at the great funeral feast 
described in the Relation of 1642, which is not unlike some scenes 
in modern holidays. " There was a May-pole planted, of a pretty 
reasonable height. A Nipissirinien, having climbed to the top, 
fastened two prizes there, namely, a kettle and a deerskin, inviting 
the youth to show their agility. Although the May-pole was with- 
out bark and very smooth, he greased it, in order to make the taking 
of these more difficult. He had no sooner descended than there 
was a crowd to mount it; one lost courage at the beginning, one 
at a less, one at a greater height, and such a one seeing himself 
almost arrived at the top, suddenly saw himself at the bottom." A 
Huron at last got the prizes by an unfair stratagem, but other Hu- 
rons made this good. 

As in ancient Europe, funeral feasts were commonly accompanied 
by games of many kinds. Thus in the Huron feast of the dead in 
1636, for several days gifts were made. " On one side women were 
drawing the bow to see who should have the prize, which was some- 
times a girdle of porcupine quills or a necklace of beads ; on the 
other hand, in several parts of the village, the young men were 
drawing clubs upon any who would try to capture them. The prize 
of this victory was a hatchet, some knives, or even a beaver robe. 
Every day the remains were arriving." Mourning and rejoicing 
mingled, as among the ancient Greeks, and this was not confined to 
the Huron Iroquois. In fact, even now, as the mourning for an old 
chief is often accompanied by the installation of the new, we are 
reminded of the French proclamation : "The king is dead, long live 
the king." 

In connection with funeral rites it seems proper to refer to the 
game of plum stones used by the Sioux in dividing the property of 
the dead, for it has a resemblance to the old Iroquois game. It is 
not one of white and black, and is much more intricate than that of 
the present Onondagas. A description will be found in Yarrow's 
"Mortuary Customs of North American Indians," First Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. From the plate it would seem 
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that the mode of throwing the stones was from a bowl upon a hide 
extended on the ground. Women used seven plum stones, men 
eight, and those who play are of the sex of the deceased. The 
game is known as the " ghost gamble," and one Indian represents 
the ghost of the dead. Cards now take the place of the stones, and 
each person plays against the ghost for a portion of the property. 
The stones are not merely black and white, but each has its own 
mark, and there are six winning throws, as well as five entitling 
the player to another throw. Buffalo heads, crosses, and dots are 
among the markings. It will thus be seen that the game is very 
distinct from the Iroquois game of white and black, while having a 
marked resemblance. It is more complex, and is used on a very dif- 
ferent occasion. 

Similar resemblances will be found among western games to 
that of the snow snake, and yet with the same contrasted features. 
The deep snows of the eastern forests, we may suppose, developed 
a form especially adapted to a winter game. The spear or javelin 
slightly changed one or two features in its new and local use. One 
barb was cut away, the point slightly turned, and there was no ob- 
struction hindering its flight on the snow. 

I have spoken of the game of the bell and the shoe as though it 
might have been adapted from the whites. A bell is hidden in one 
of three shoes, by the Onondagas, and the opposing party must 
guess in which of these it is. In Tanner's Narrative, however, 
about seventy years ago, he described a similar game somewhat dif- 
ferently played by the Ottawas and Crees. The former used four 
moccasins, in one of which was hidden some small object. These 
were touched in due order, with varying results to the guesser and 
his party. The Crees put the hand successively into all the moc- 
casins, endeavoring to find the hidden object last of all. In this 
case, therefore, the Onondagas have preserved an old game, substi- 
tuting the bell for something more primitive. 

He also described a game of the dish or bowl, much like that of 
the Iroquois. Small pieces of wood, bone, or brass were used, not 
less than nine in number, and blackened on one side. These were 
placed in a wooden bowl, and the edge was violently struck, throw- 
ing the pieces into the air. Each one played until he missed. The 
principal game of the bowl among the northern tribes, as described 
by Schoolcraft, has thirteen pieces, and is quite elaborate. The 
pieces represent men, fishes, ducks, etc. Catlin also described a 
game of the bowl among the Indian women of Iowa, as well as the 
moccasin game already mentioned. 

Charlevoix's description of the great Iroquois game, as he saw it 
played in a Huron village in 1721, may well be quoted, as it differs 
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a little from others. " The game of the platter or bones is played 
between two persons only ; each person has six or eight little bones, 
which I at first took for apricot stones, these being of the same size 
and shape; but upon viewing them nearer I found they had six 
(unequal faces, the two largest of which are painted, the one black 
and the other of a straw-color. They fling them up into the air, 
striking at the same time against the ground or table with a round 
hollow dish, in which they are contained, and which must first be 
made to spin round. When they have no dish they content them- 
selves with throwing the bones up into the air with the hand. If 
all of them after falling to the ground present the same color, the 
player wins five points, the party is forty, and the points won are 
discounted in proportion to the gains on his side ; five bones of a 
color give only one point for the first time, but the second the win- 
ner sweeps the board ; any lower number goes for nothing." 

The persistence of these Iroquois games is remarkable. As long 
as known they have had the game of white and black, and have 
retained it almost unchanged. As long, certainly, they have played 
lacrosse, in common with most other Indian nations, and other 
games seem quite as old, although unmentioned by early writers. 
The moccasin game may have been adopted, but the snow snake 
seems to have been original. The curious thing is that it attracted 
so little attention. I think Morgan first described it, but I saw it 
played many years before any notice of it seems to have appeared 
in print. 

I have spoken merely of things properly called games, wherein 
there was some kind of a contest. Some would include mere sports 
under this head, and to the Jesuits the Hononhouaroia, or Dream 
Feast, with its masquerading and guessing, assumed something of 
this character. The masking survives only in the annual ceremo- 
nies of the False Faces, and these have now lost their religious 
features, and have become a great frolic. One day last winter I 
encountered these maskers on their annual round at the Onondaga 
Reservation. They were approaching a house where they would be 
■welcome, and I stopped to see what would be done. They were 
dressed in old clothes, some of them well padded, and all had masks, 
some from the toy-shops and others of paper or wood. One or two 
wore feathers besides. They danced about the house, and pounded 
its sides with sticks and turtle-shell rattles. They crawled on their 
hands and knees on the piazza floor, pounding all the time. The 
door opened at last, and their leader entered. He danced around 
the room a while, putting ashes on the heads of the inmates, and 
crying " Ho ! Ho ! " The door opened again, and his comrades 
came in. They danced around, taking up double handfuls of ashes, 
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and puffing these over the heads of their hosts. Then they took up 
the inmates in chairs, a man on each side, and danced around the 
room with them. Pounded parched corn was given the visitors to 
eat in the house, and provisions were taken away for the evening 
feast, in the basket which one of them carried. I met them on the 
road an hour or two later, returning from a distant cabin. The 
change is great indeed in this old custom, but if it has lost its mean- 
ing the participants have plenty of fun. 

There are minor sports and games which might be mentioned, 
but those described have the flavor of antiquity. Some reveal a 
natural failing. Our aborigines had an innate love of gambling, and 
the idea of gain or loss entered into most of their simple sports. 
The Iroquois were accustomed, as our western tribes are yet, to 
stake everything on games of chance or skill. The turn of the 
plum stone might give them poverty or wealth. It certainly would 
give them the excitement they craved. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



